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‘‘Two clean, well-lighted 
stories by a young writer 
of great promise.”’ 
—F, Whitney Jones 
‘C, G. has a_ remarkable 
sensitivity to place and per- 
son, object and creature, 
despite his ability to deal in 
concretes; an entirely rare 
set of combinations, except 
perhaps for Jonathan Strong, 
in this decade.’’ 
—Ronald H. Bayes 
‘‘T especially like Mr. Gotten- 
kieny’s story ‘The Pig’.’’ 
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THE PIG 


The cool night was quiet and moonless, and a 
mild, sweet breeze blew inward from the sea. The 
tall grass on the mountainside swayed slightly with 
a light rustling sound. Crickets and frogs, invisible 
in the cloak of darkness, filled the air with 
their songs. 

Near the top of the mountain, the Land Rover 
followed the short beams of its headlights down the 
Narrow, winding road that snaked down to the flat- 
lands far below. Clouds of dust, illuminated by the 
red tail lights, formed blood-red billows behind the 
speeding vehicle. 

Inside, the two men and the teen-age boy sat in 
silence. The men, in the front seat, smoked and 
stared out at the small chunk of road illuminated by 
the headlights. The boy sat in the back seat with 
the lights and the guns. He had been on the trip 
before, and was thinking about thelast one. Hudson, 
the man on the passenger side of the front seat, 
spoke back to him. 

‘‘What do you think, Bill? Are we gonna bring one 
in tonight?’’ 

‘“T sure hope so,’’ the boy spoke up. Abrams got 
a nice sow last night. I’d like to see us bring in a 
boar right now.’’ _ 

Wakefield, the driver, joined in. ‘“‘I’d settle for 
any kind of pig. That one of Abrams’ is only the 
second one of the whole season.’’ 

‘“Yeah,’’ said Hudson, “‘I’d be happy with just 
anything. A boar sure oe give us something to 
talk about, though.’’ 

“Tt would be the first one in two years, > com- 
mented Wakefield. . 

‘‘Well,’’ the boy brought up, “if we can’t get a 
pig, I’m going to pick off a couple of jackals.’’ He 
stroked the 22 rifle as he spoke. ‘‘Ed adjusted the 
scope so it doesn’t shoot to the right anymore.’’ 
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Wakefield slowed down as the Rover approached 
the outskirts of the village at the bottom of the 
mountain. The streets were quiet and almost 
deserted as the vehicle moved slowly through. 
Occasional lights showed in the closely packed, 
mud-brick buildings. An occasional shop, its bright 
lights shining out into the street, was open, but 
deserted. 7 

‘‘They sure go to bed early around here,’’ re- 
marked Hudson. 

“It’s 11:30,’’ said Wakefield. 

The Rover took a right in the center of the town 
and headed for the outskirts of the village and the 
flatlands. Near the edge of town, they passed a 
group of about eight old men, sitting around, talking 
and smoking water pipes, a small fire in their midst. 
The group stopped to stare at the passing Americans 
in the truck. A short distance further, an Iranian 
woman, dressed in a shidori and carrying a printed 
cloth sack, stepped aside to let the Land Rover 
pass on the narrow road. 

At the end of town, the buildings began to thin 
and merge into the flatlands beyond. Scattered 
buildings and huts on tall stilts were dotted in 
between small fields of wheat and different vege- 
tables. These too began to thin as the Rover drove 
further from town. At last, there was a solid string 
of wheat fields, freshly cut, on either side of the 
road, for as far as one could see. 7 

‘“This looks like as good a place as any to start,’’ 
said Wakefield as he pulled the Land Rover over 
to the side of the road. 

Wakefield got out and circled around to the rear of 
the vehicle, while Hudson slid over into the driver’s 
seat. The boy got out and stood by the open side 
door, looking out across the expanse of field that 
ended at the edge of the hills, about a thousand 
yards distant. The long, two-laned road stretched 
out straight ahead and parallel to the string of hills. 
Wakefield tossed two large cushions up onto the 
wide flatroof of the Land Rover and then climbed up 
on top and straightened them out. 


‘“Hand up the lights,’’ he shouted down. 

The boy plugged the two extra-high intensity 
lamps into the outlets next to the rear seat inside 
the Rover and, running their long cords through the 
open windows, handed them up to Wakefield, who 
flicked them on and off to test them. The boy then 
removed one of the two 30.06 rifles and the 22 rifle 
from the rear seat, and handed them up. Grabbing a 
box of cartriges for each rifle, he climbed up onto 
the roof of the vehicle. Wakefield got into position, 
loaded the 30.06 and picked up his light. The boy 
likewise loaded the 22 and, resting the gun on his 
hip, settled himself and flicked on his light. The 
bright beam cut a wide path for three hundred yards 
across the newly mown wheat. 

‘“We’re ready,’’ shouted down Wakefield. 

**Kick that roof hard when you spot something!’ 
yelled Hudson, as he put the Rover into gear and 
started down the road at a creeping pace. 

Wakefield lit a cigarette and exhaled the smoke 
into the cool air. He flicked on his light and settled. 
down to the tedious job of scanning the wide field 
for the small black masses that would be pigs. 

‘“They come down from the hills at night to eat 
this wheat,’’ he said after a while. ‘‘It’s freshly 
cut, so there should be a whole herd of them. I’d 
sure like to spot a boar or two in there.”’ © 

‘““Look! Over there!’’ the boy whispered. ‘tA 
‘yackal!”’ 

““Yeah,’’ Wakefield whispered back. ‘‘We’ll go 
after them on the way back. Don’t want to shoot 
the guns now. Might scare the pigs.”’ 

‘Yeah, I know what you mean.”’ 

The Rover went slowly down the road for about 
five miles, until another village began to appear. 
It turned around and headed back to scan the same 
area once again. 

‘“They must have been lucky last night,’’ remark- 
ed the boy. ‘‘They say they saw a whole herd. We 
haven’t seen a single thing all night.”’ | 

‘“Maybe they’re afraid to come out again,’’ said 
Wakefield. 
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Up ahead. a bus slowed down and flicked its 
headlights on and off, a custom on Iranian roads. 
Hudson did the same and the bus passed the Ameri- 
cans, stopping a short distance beyond the Land 
Rover. The driver shouted something in Iranian and 
started off down the road again. 

‘I always wondered what they thought of us up 
here,’’ said Wakefield. ‘‘Sitting on top of a Land 
Rover with guns, and aiming searchlights into 
wheat fields.’’ 

‘‘Probably think we’re either storm troopers or 
just plain nuts,’’ the boy answered. 

The Rover pushed oninto the darkness. It stopped 
abruptly as the boy’s foot slammed into the roof 
several times. . 

‘‘Pigs!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Over there!’’ 

The boy put his rifle down and concentrated on 
keeping the light positioned on the herd of running 
pigs. Wakefield dropped his light and got his rifle 
into position. Hudson got out of the Rover and, 
grabbing the other rifle out of the back seat, ran to 
the rear door and propped the rifle on it for support. 

Wakefield fired the first shot at the lead pig. The 
ear-shattering blast echoed back from the distant 
hills. Both men then fired as fast as they could at 
the herd, which was by then heading away from them 
toward the hills. The deafening blasts from the 
big rifles threw huge billows of brown dirt up into 
the air above the wheat field. At last, the herd was 
out of range of the lights. The men sat staring at 
the dusty field. . 

‘“Look!’’ shouted the boy. ‘‘One of them’s head- 
ing back the other way!’’ He aimed his light at the 
single running pig. 

The men began firing again at the lone animal. 
It stumbled once and then continued running. The 
roar of the big guns was ear-splitting. Then the 
pig disappeared into the wheat. 

‘‘T think we got him!’’ Wakefield exclaimed. 

The men and the boy stared at the spot, illuminat- 
ed by the powerful beam, where the pig was last 
seen. 


Wakefield addressed the boy. ‘‘Stay here and keep 
the light on that spot. We’re going out to see if we 
got him. I’ll call you if we find him.”’ 

Taking a portable searchlight from the trunk, the 
two men proceeded to tramp over the hundred and 
fifty yards of cut wheat to the spot illuminated by 
the beam. After a short time of probing around the 
field with the searchlight, they ran over to a dark 
spot and signalled for the boy to come out. He set 
his light down so it shone on the spot, and ran out 
to where the two men were standing. On the ground 
before them was a huge, fat sow, bloody from 
several bullet wounds. 

“It?s huge,’’ said the boy in awe. 

“Tl bet it weighs 250 pounds,’’ remarked Hudson 
proudly. 

“‘Well, we’d better gut it now if we don’t want it 
to stink,’’ said Wakefield. 

With that, he handed his rifle and searchlight to 
the boy, and he and Hudson proceeded to behead 
and gut the dead pig. The two men’s hands were 
soon covered with the hot steaming blood as they 
worked on the animal. When they were finished, 
they lifted the pig and, the boy shining a path with 
the searchlight, carried it back to the road and 
loaded it into the Land Rover. While the men were 
cleaning up, the boy got on top of the truck and 
shone the spotlight on the spot where the pig had 
died. Two jackals, their fiery eyes shining, were 
already approaching thehead and entrails of the pig. 

‘‘Those jackals sure don’t waste any time,’’ he 
shouted down as he began to hand down his rifle, 
the lights, and the cushions. 

When the pig and the gear were loaded, the three 
piled into the Rover and_started back. 7 

‘*Doesn’t look like you’ll get any jackals tonight,’’ 
said Hudson to the boy. 

‘‘Who cares!’’ he answered. ‘‘We got a pig!”’ 

As the Land Rover sped back the way it had come, 
the three men inside were happy and elated. Behind 
them, in the field, several jackals were also happy. 
In the back of the Rover, a pig was past caring. 


THE TRAIN 
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The train station wasn’t hot, but it was warm 
enough to be uncomfortable. Tiny beads of perspi- 


ration formed on the forehead and upper lip of the 


young man. He shifted on the warm wooden bench 
that resembled a church pew. He waited. It had 


been a long summer. Not an unpleasant one, just 


long. Construction work had been interesting at 
first, but had gotten old quickly. He was ready to 
go back. One more year, his Master’s, and then.... 
And then.... And then what? A Ph.D? Maybe. 
Maybe not. Who knew? A metallic voice announced 
a train: 

‘‘,..Richmond, Raleigh, Jamesboro, Bennington...’’ 

Bennington! His train! About time. Thirty 
minutes late already. He rose from the pew, picked 
up his bag, and went outside onto the platform. The 


air was hot and humid, and completely without 
breeze. Where was Gate 7? Wouldn’t you know? 
The other end of the platform. He walked the 
hundred yards or so to the pole bearing the small 
worn sign which read simply: ‘‘7.’’ He gazed 
around at the buildings of the railroad station. 

‘‘Boy! Railroads have certainly gone down late- 
ly,’’ he thought. ‘‘They used to be pretty nice way 
to travel. I guess airlines have hurt their business 
a lot. They seem to be so old and run down. Noth- 
ing about them seems to be new. They’re getting 
as bad as the bus lines. Guess they’re just out- 
dated.”’ 

A whistle sounded. The train was still not 
visible. A lot of people were on the platform now. 
All standing under different poles with different 
signs for different gates. A lot of people. 

‘‘Ah! At last! The train!’ 

The great, noisy, grime-coated machine approached 
Slowly and slid to a halt in front of the station and 
sat hissing while uniformed employees hopped out 
of half adozen open doors and placed small portable 
sets of stairs under them. The mass of people, 
dressed in travelling attire and laden with more 
packages and luggage than they could manage 
easily, rushed toward the open doors of the great 
silver machine. The conductors at the different 
doors looked hot and irritated. They were all old 
men. Not a young one in the batch. The young man 
pushed in with the rest of the travellers toward the 
open door near Gate 7. An immense woman who 
resembled Porky Pig rummaged in an overstuffed 
purse for a ticket, while the conductor, more than 
slightly annoyed, waited silently. Other passengers 
wedged themselves and their parcels and their 
baggage up closer and tighter. The fat woman 
finally found her ticket and the line began to move. 
The. young man handed his ticket to the red-faced 
conductor and boarded the train. The air condition- 
ed-car felt good after the heat of the platform. The 
train’s interior had the same distinct stale disin- 
fectant smell that all trains have. Now where was 
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seat 23A? Here it was. An aisle seat too! Good! 
He shoved his bag up onto the overhead rack and 
sat down in the wom but still fairly comfortable 


seat. The car was almost full of people that had 


been on it before this stop. He was one of the few 
newcomers. Somewhere behind him, a baby was 
screaming, and several children were running in 
the aisles. | 

‘*Christ!’’ he thought, “‘this better not keep up.’’ 

He looked around the car. There were a number of 
fairly young mothers and their children, and a lot of 
old people. An awful lot of old people. No young 
men and no young girls in the car. Just children, 
married women, and old people. No one decent to 
talk to. It would be a long ride. 

There was a jacket on the window seat next to 
his, but its owner was not to be seen. It was an old 
jacket. Not worn badly, but well broken in. The 
conductor came into the front of the car and walked 
down the aisle toward the rear. He seemed to be in 
a hurry. Conductors are always in a hurry. The 
young man stepped into the aisle, reached into his 
bag up on the rack, and pulled out a paperback book, 
which he had placed at the top within easy reach. 
If it was going to be a dull trip, he may as well pass 
the time constructively. He settled back down into 
his seat and opened the novel to page 1. He began 
to read. 

“It was at the age of eleven that I first saw....’ 

The train began to move. It jerked and then start- 
ed moving slowly. Gradually, it increased its 
speed as it left the town. In a few minutes, it was 
speeding through the gently rolling farmlands and 
forests, heading south, toward the many destinations 
of its passengers. 

The young man was reading as the other man 
walked down the aisle. Reading was always achore 
to him on a train, because the vibrating and rocking 
of the vehicle made him lose his place constantly. 
The wailing of the baby in the rear of the car 
didn’t help any either. 

‘“’Scuse me,’’ said the other man as he stepped 
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past the young man from the aisle to his seat. He 
moved the old jacket, reclined the seat, and lay 
down on his side, as well as one can lay down on a 
train. He was motionless and was apparently trying 
to sleep. The young man glanced up from his read- 
ing to get a look at his neighbor who had finally 
returned. He was an aging Negro. Not yet old, but 
aging. Perhaps in his middle fifties. His once 
black hair was white at the temples, and flecked 
with gray throughout. He was of medium build, and 
wore an old pair of gray trousers, and a checked 
sport shirt. He looked tired. The young man began 
reading again, but the pages could not hold his 
attention. The train was rocking too much, the 
baby in the rear was howling too loud, and he was 
just plain bored with the book. 

‘“‘About time for the club car,’’ he thought to 
himself. 

He rose and walked up to where one of the porters 
was sitting, and asked where the club car was. 

‘“Two cars back, sir,’’ the porter replied. 

‘Thank you.”’ 

He turned and walked back along the shaking and 
rocking train until he reached the club car. It was 
about half full. He sat down in an empty booth 
near the front of the car, and immediately lit a 
cigarette. He exhaled the blue smoke in the artifi- 
cial light, and looked around him. Several soldiers 
played poker two booths up from him, while several! 
others looked on. A woman in her late twenties and 
her young daughter sat reading in the booth next to 
the bar. On the other side of the car, a heavy man, 
probably in his late forties, with thick curly black 
hair, eyeglasses, and a seersucker suit, was nearly 
passed out. His head kept falling to the side, 
bouncing lightly with the motion of the train. Every 
so often he would start up, awaken, and order 
another drink. 

The young man decided to get a beer and walked 
up to the bar. ‘‘Could I have a beer please?’’ he 
addressed the bartender, a huge perpetually irri- 
tated Negro in an overstarched white linen jacket. 
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The bartender pulled a can of beer from a cooler, 
opened it, and handed it to the young man with a 
glass and a napkin. _ - 

‘‘Fifty-two cents,’’ the bartender stated coldly. 

The young man gave him a dollar and waited for 
him to make change. He stumbled back to his seat 
and poured half of the beer into the tiny glass. He 
lit another cigarette and stared out of the window 
at the sun setting over the rolling farmlands which 
were racing by. The great train sped on through 
the gathering dusk. The silvery shafts of steel on 
which it rode captured the last sparks of the setting 
sun. 

‘‘Anyone sitting here?’’ It was the old black 
man from the seat next to his. 

‘‘No.. Have a seat,’’ the young man answered. 

‘“You’re in the seat next to me, aren’t you?’’ 

‘Yeah, I think so.’’ 

“Name? s Billy Walters, 
ing out his hand. | 

‘‘John Banning,’’ the young man answered, shak- 
ing Billy Walters’ hand. 

‘Like Scotch, John?’’ Billy asked. 

‘*Sure.”’ ee 

‘“Two Dewar’s!’’ Billy shouted to the bartender. 
“‘Where ya headed?” he asked the young man. 

‘““Bennington,’’ John answered. 

‘“Got people there?’’ 

‘‘No. I go to the university.’ 

‘Yeah? Whatcha rae . 

‘Politics. Workin’ on my Master’s. 

‘‘That so? What are ya gonna do with it when 
you get out?’’ | 

“I don’t know. I’d like to teach, but it’s hard to 
say what I|’ll end up doing.”’ 

The drinks came. The bartender poured the liquor 
from miniatures into smali tumblers filled with ice. 
Billy paid for the drinks from a roll of bills. They 
both sipped their drinks. 

‘‘Where you headed?’’ John asked his companion. 

‘*Florida,’’ Billy answered. ‘‘Fort Lauderdale. 
Teach school down there. Been up to New York 
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the old man said, reach- 
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visitin’ my cdient 

“You from New York otiginally?”* John asked. 

“Yeah. Lived. there most of my life.’ 

‘‘Must be quite a change to live in Florida?”? 

“Yeah. I like it, though. Lot to be said for 
Florida.’’ 7 

‘*You said you teach school. What level?’’ 

‘‘High school. I’m a counsellor too. Work mostly 
with underpriveleged kids. Try to get ’em jobs and 
all when they get out. I like workin’ with young 
people. They’re the only ones got any sense. The 
old people can’t do nothin’ but hate each other an’ 
fight each other. Young people get along with each 
other. They don’t care whether you’re black or 


white, or whether you got money or not. They’ 
treat each other like people. Old people treat 


everybody like shit!”’ 

The drunk across the aisle began to bellow again 
for the bartender to bring him another drink. When 
he brought it, the man spilled half of it on the table 
while eanhiny for his wallet. 

‘That fella don’t look like he knows how to hold 
his booze,’’ Billy commented with a sharp note of 
disgust. They oughta throw him outa here.’’ 

‘‘Yeah,’’ John replied. | 

“You got a girl down at school, John?’’ Billy 
asked. 

Wa,” John replied. ‘‘No one’s managed to tie 
me down yet.’’ 

‘*That’s the way to be when you’re young. Too 
many fellas waste the best part of their lives by 


gettin’ married early. Man’s gotta have some time. 


to himself when he’s young. A family’s too much 
responsibility when you're just Startin’ out.’’ 

‘Yeah, I guess you’re right there,’’ John answered. 
“You mocried, Billy?”’ 

‘Yeah, | — married thirty-one years now. Got 
me a real fine wife. Two grown boys now. Oldest 
boy works for RCA. Young one’s in the Navy. You 
plannin’ on goin’ in the service when you get out, 
John?’”’ 


John was not exactly sure how to answer the 
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question, not knowing Billy’s views on the military. 

“‘Don’t figure I’ll have to,’’ he replied. ‘‘My num- 
ber’s 303.”’ | 

““You’re lucky,’’ Billy said. ‘‘The Army ain’t 
nothin’ but a crock of shit! I went in during World 
War II. I was in the Battle of the Bulge. Machine 
gunner on a tank. Got a Bronze Star. After it was 
all over, I was ashamed of myself. Killed a bunch 
of Germans I didn’t even know. Probably fellas 
just like me. Probably nice guys. War’s a bad 
thing. The old men send the young men in to get 
killed. The old men don’t die, just the young ones. 
Young people ain’t like that. They don’t wanna hurt 
anybody, they just wanna live their lives. Old 
people are different, though. Always hatin’, always 
greedy. Don’t care about anyone but themselves. 
Someday the world’s gonna be a better place, but 
that won’t happen ’till the young people take over 
an’ start runnin’ things. You about ready for 
another drink?’’ 

Billy signalled the bartender for another round of 
drinks. When they came, John tried to pay for them, 
but Billy wouldn’t let him. 

“‘You save your money. College boys ain’t got 
much to start with. I got a good job. I make enough 
money. Besides, drinks are on me tonight. Don’t 
you worry about it any.’’ 

The door at the front of the car opened, and a 
striking redhead in slacks and a clinging jersey, 
followed by an attractive brunette, walked up the 
aisle. The card-playing soldiers, by this time quite 
drunk, stared, whistled, and muttered suggestive 
comments. The girls, embarrassed, ignored them. 
~ “Goes to show you how they think in the Army!’’ 
Billy snarled. 

The two men sat, smoked cigarettes, drank 
Scotch, and talked for a long time, as the silver 
train raced through the darkness. They talked about 
a lot of things. Their topics ranged from war to 
teaching to economics and politics and literature 
and race. John was amazed at his new companion’s 
open-mindedness on these issues, and was thrilled 


and fascinated with him. It seemed that for the 
first time in his experience, the ever-present 
generation gap had been bridged. Billy Walters 
didn’t seem to think like one would expect someone 
his age to think. They talked for a long time. 

‘“Bar closes in ten minutes!’’ the sour-faced bar- 
tender shouted. Billy signalled for another round. 

‘‘Need any smokes before he closes up?’’ Billy 
asked. 

‘‘No. I think I’m set,’’ John answered, his speech 
slightly blurred from so many drinks. 

The bartender brought the drinks and set them 
down. The car was almost empty now. It was 
eleven at night. | - 

‘Yeah, everthin’ lies wi’ the young people,’’ Billy 
muttered for the hundredth time. He was quite 
drunk now. He’d been drinking since New York. 

‘Yep. Ol’ people ain’t no good.”’ 

John was silent. He was tired and a bit drunk 
himself. He watched the bartender at the other end 
of the car counting out the day’s money. | 

‘‘Member dat always, John,’’ Billy slurred. ‘“Don’t 
trust nobody dat ain’t young. Only ones you kin 
trust.’’ | 

‘Yeah, Billy.’ 

The bartender locked up his cashbox and left the 
car. They were alone in the harsh bluish-green 
artificial light. They sat in silence for a while. 
The quiet was a relief to John. He was tired and 
had drunk more than he had wanted to. Billy had 
been interesting earlier, but their conversation had 
burned out. He just wanted to go back to his seat. 
Billy swallowed the last of his Scotch. 

‘*C’mon,’’ he said. ‘‘Lez go back to the seat. I 
got a bottle in my bag. Bring your glass along.”’ 

Billy stumbled to his feet. He clumsily made his 
way along the aisles of the cars and back to his 
seat. John followed. They sat down. The car was 
darkened and was quiet now. Soft blue lights shone 
from the ceiling. They sat in silence. John dozed 
off several times. At one point, he started up and 
noticed droplets of water on the window. It had 
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begun to rain. Billy was apparently asleep too. 
John drifted off again. 


‘*’Scuse me sir. Wake up please.” A Negro 
porter shook his shoulder. 
““Yes?”’ 


“You gettin’ off at Bennington, sir?’’ 

‘“Yes, | am. We there yet?’’ | 

‘*Pullin’ in in a few minutes.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Thank you.’’ 

The porter walked off down the aisle. John sat up 
straight, rubbing his eyes. He felt slightly sick to 
his stomach. He had had too much to drink. 

‘‘This your stop, John?’’ Billy was awake again. 

‘“Yep. I’m afraid so,’’ John answered. 

He got up and began pulling his bag down from 
the rack overhead. The train was beginning to stop. 
He checked to make sure he had everything. 

‘‘Well, Billy,’’ he said, extending his hand, it’s 
been nice talking to you. Maybe we’ll run into each 
other again sometime.’’ 

‘“Yeah, maybe so,’’ Billy answered groggily. 
‘‘Need anything ’for you take off? Cigarettes?’’ 

‘‘No. I’m pretty well set. Thanks anyway.”’ 

The conductor was walking down the aisle of 
the car. 

‘‘Bennington! Ten minute stop! Bennington! 

Billy took John’s arm and pulled him down close 
to his face. 

‘John. 9? 

‘Yeah, Billy?”’ 

‘“Want you ie fell yer friends at the college ’bout 
ol’ Billy, now.’’ His speech was heavily slurred. 

“I will, milly. * 

‘*Don’ forget what we talked ’bout.’ 

“I won’t forget.’’ 

‘*You tell those boys ‘bout ol’ Billy Walters.’ 

‘Yeah, Billy. I will. I'll see ya now. 

John welled down the aisle of the dimly lit car, 
and out to where the door opened onto the platform. 
Steam hissed up from beneath the stopped train. It 
was late. As he stepped out onto the platform, 
cold rain slapped against his face. 
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